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honor, and renown, both now and for ever 
more.” 


We do not find much detail of her travels or 
religious engagements during the time that she 
remained in Great Britain, prior to her visiting 
the Continent. There are copious notes, how- 
ever, in her Journal, which evince in the most 
feeling manner her humility and distrust of her 
ability to perform the weighty services which de- 
volved upon her. 

These seasons of trial she deemed necessary 
for her preservation and the abasement of self; 
and she had as frequently to record evidences of 
the sustaining power of Him, in whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 

As our dear friend approached London, her 
feelings were greatly depressed by a recollection 
of her former visit, and the painful circumstances 
connected with it. “ But,” she remarks, “how 
much better for me to leave the things that are 
behind, and ‘ press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ ” 

On the 16th of Fifth month, 1814, she writes, 
“At the London Yearly meeting of Ministers 
and Elders I informed Friends, that I have it in 
view soon to enter upon the visit to some parts 
of the Continent of Europe. Most earnestly do 
I desire, that the Lord Almighty may be the 
alone director in every movement of this, to me, 
solemn and important engagement.” 

Sarah Hustler, an approved minister, and 
Joseph Marriage, an Elder, offering to accompany 
her, they were all furnished with certificates of 
full unity; and on the 13th of Eighth month 
they crossed from Dover to Calais. 

In‘relation to this visit we find the following 
record :— This morning, in a solemn pause be- 
fore we took leave of our friends at Dover, my 
mind was awfully bowed under the prospect of 
going into another nation. Strong cries were 
raised in my heart to the Lord, that he would 
condescend to be my director, my help, and my 
support ; my preservation from every evil: and 
then the gracious oo to a people formerly, 
was encouragingly brought to my remembrance : 
‘Fear thou not; for I am with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God ; I will strengthen thee; 
yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee 
with the right hand of my righteousness :’— 
which was a comfort and stay to my mind.” 

During their sojourn on the Continent they 
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A Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of New 
York, concerning our beloved friend, ELiza- 
BETH COGGESHALL. 


(Continued from page 131.) 


During the voyage E. C. appears to have real- 
ized the magnitude and importance of her mis- 
sion. She says, “ in looking towards the weighty 
embassy in view, I am almost dismayed in feeling 
very sensibly my own nothingness and unworthi- 
ness : but through all, I trust [ know in whom I 
have believed, and from whom come my help 
and support. Grant, oh! thou Holy One, who 
art infinite in mercy, that patience, wisdom, and 
strength, may be vouchsafed in proportion to the 
day ; that thy will may be accomplished in and 
through me. Amen.” They arrived in Liver- 
pool on the 5th of 8th month, 1813, where she 
was kindly welcomed. 

In a retrospect of the past we find the follow- 
ing language in her journal :—‘‘ My mind is en- 
gaged seriously to reflect upon the marvellous 
oving kindness of the Most High towards me, 
who am indeed the least of all His servants, in 
so making a way for me in the hearts of my dear 
friends in America, that they were disposed cor- 
dially to liberate me for the work’s sake,” “ and 
afford me their aid and sympathy ; particularly in 
procuring a passage over the sea, when there 
seemed no probability of it—at a perilous season, 
when America and England were at war: and it 
pleased Infinite Mercy to waft me in safety to 
this land, where He hath a work and service for 
me, in which He graciously affordeth me help 
daily. These considerations caused tears of 
gratitude to flow from mine eyes, and led to the 
query, What shall I render unto thee, O Lord, 
or all thy benefits? Cause me and mine to 
magnify thy great and adorable name, who, with 
thy dear Son, art worthy, worthy of all praise, 
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attended meetings at Elberfield, Pyrmont, and 
Minden, in Germany ; Lausanne, in Switzerland ; 
and Congenies, and St. Giles, in the south of 
France ; appointed some meetings, and visited all 
the families of Friends, as well as those of some 
serious minded people not professing with us. 

On first reaching Germany, considerable diffi- 
culty was encountered, in finding a suitable 
person to interpret what might be given them for 
the people. 

At the second meeting they attended, this 
want was publicly made known; when, after some 
delay, a young man of about seventeen years of 
age was brought in, “whom,” she says, “we 
found, during the remainder of our journey on 
the Continent, to be a very kind and useful as- 
sistant. He appeared to feel the subject a serious 
one, and was helped to do well for us.” 

It may be interesting to state, that this young 
man was convinced of Friends’ principles, re- 
moved to England, and became an eminent min- 
ister of the Gospel. He was engaged in a religious 
visit to Friends in America at the time of E. C.’s 
decease, and was present at her funeral, nearly 
forty years after they first met inGermany. On 


this solemn occasion, after speaking of the faith- 
fulness and entire dedication of the deceased, to 
the cause of her Holy Redeemer, he added, 
“Many can bear testimony to that unction of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, which accompanied her min- 
istry; and to not afew she was made instru- 
mental in bringing from darkness into light, and 


from the power of Satan unto God. Had it not 
been for her faithfulness, the poor, unworthy 
beother who now addresses you, and who feels 
himself to be a brand plucked from the burning, 
might not have mingled with you on the present 
solemn occasion.” 

After an absence of three months, E. C. re- 


turned to England, and soon proceeded towards | 
Scotland, visiting the meetings of Friends there, | 


en her way to Ireland. She attended Dublin 
Yearly Meeting, and all the meetings constituting 
it. Afterwards she visited nearly all the meet- 
ings in England and Wales. 

At the next Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Hlders held in London, she returned the certifi- 
cate granted her on going to the Continent, and 
informed her friends, that her service in this 
country appeared to be nearly completed. 

In referring to this Yearly meeting, she says, 
“Through Divine favor the meeting closed under 
a feeling sense that the ever Blessed Ancient of 
Days was with us. I was helped to take a heart- 
tendering and affectionate farewell of my beloved 
friends, to some of whom my spirit has been 
nearly united in the fellowship of the Gospel of 
Christ.” 

On the 19th of Eighth month, 1815, she em- 
barked at Liverpool for her native land. The 
voyage proved a protracted, and a very trying one. 
Of this we find an interesting account in her 
Diary, from which we take the following : 


REVIEW. 


19th of Ninth month. “It is our bounden 
duty to acquiesce in the will of the All-wise Over- 
ruler of events; and it is my heart’s desire, that 
resignation may become the every day dress of 
my mind.” 

1st of Tenth month. “An earnest desire hath 
arisen, to unite in spirit with the living in Israel, 
in every part of thy heritage, Oh Lord! in offer- 
ing fervent effectual prayer unto Thee, with 
thanksgiving and praise.” 

“ Six weeks to, morrow since we left Liverpool, 
and have not accomplished much more than half 
our voyage. But good is the Lord, who cannot 
err in Wisdom. I crave that in me patience may 
have its perfect work. This afternoon the Cap- 
tain said it was necessary that all should be put 
upon an allowance of provisions, which caused 
sadness in every countenance. The evening was 
spent soberly, which coincided with my feelings, 
and reminded me of the remark of an author— 
‘How submissive, how indulgent, how humble is 
man, when chastened by the hand of the Al- 
mighty; when He frustrates his plans, and disap- 
points his hopes!” It afterwards became need- 
ful to reduce the allowance of bread to six ounces 
per day to each person. 

After a passage of eighty-two days, on the 13th 
of Eleventh month, 1815, she landed at New 
York, when, after an absence of two years and 
four months, our dear friend says, “I arrived 
safely at home, met a most cordial recepticn from 
my dear family, and was enabled to bow the knee 
in fervent thanksgiving to Almighty God.” 

Upon returning the certificates with which she 
had been furnished, she was enabled toccmmemo- 
rate in a very moving and pathetic manner, the 
Lord’s gracious dealings with her throughout her 
late embassy, and during her long and perilcus 
voyage. She also pene testimonials of the 
entire unity and full approval of her Gospel la- 
bors, from Friends in England, Ireland, Germany 
and France. 

During the brief period that intervened be- 
tween her return, and again leaving her home 
and family in the service of Truth, among other 
labors we find this devoted sister visiting three 
men in prison, who were under sentence of death. 
Referring to this, she says she was “ comforted, 
in being with these deeply tried fellow-creatures, 
with the consoling hope, that the King of kings, 
who sees their tears, and hears their prayers, and 
knows the agony of their spirits, will grant them 
a free pardon ere they are arraigned before the 
Judge of quick and dead ;” and adds, “I hope 
the day will come, when for no crime whatever, 
life shall be taken: this prerogative is God’s 
alone.” 

With the approbation of her Monthly Meeting 
she attended New England Yearly Meeting in 
1816. During nearly six months of the following 
year, accompanied by her dear friend Ann Ship- 
ley, she was en in visiting the meetings 
constituting New York Yearly Meeting; travel- 
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ling in this journey twenty-seven hundred and 
forty miles. 

Four months of the year 1818 were occupied 
in visiting the meetings composing New England 
Yearly Meeting. On returning from this visit, 
she says, “Though an unprofitable servant, being 
fully sensible that of myself I can do nothing that 
will redound to the glory of my Father in Heaven, 
yet good is the Lord my helper,—I went fourth 
weeping, poor and needy, having nothing; but 
the unslumbering Shepherd of Israel was, in infi- 
nite mercy, strength in weakness.” 

In 1819 she attended the Yearly Meetings of 
Baltimore and North Corolina, and the meetings 
belonging to them. 

While thus engaged, she did not fail to advo- 
eate the cause of the slave, urging Friends “to 
examine how far we are clear of the blood of our 
fellow-createres held in bondage, while in the 
daily practice of partaking of the produce of their 
labor.” 

Tn 1821 she visited in Gospel love the Yearly 
Meetings of Virginia, Ohio, and Indiana, and most 
of the meetings composing them. 

This arduous service occupied nearly nine 
months, during which, it appears by her memo- 
randa, that she experienced seasons of close con- 
flict and great depression; but acknowledges, 
“Tn duc time it pleased the Father of Mercies to 
hand the cup of consolation, when the language 
of Mary, in enumerating the blessings of the 
Most High, was sweetly brought to view,—‘ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour; for He hath re- 
garded the low estate of His handmaiden.’”’ 


For more than six years after this, our dear 
friend remained at home, and even there her 
voice was seldom heard in a meeting for worship, 
—which is adverted to in her Diary ; and she re- 
peatedly records a fear that she might perhaps 
have withheld more than was meet. 


A friend having expressed an apprehension 
that she was yielding to discouragement, she ob- 
served, “The Lord alone has a right to put forth 
His servants ; and may His blessed will be done, 
if, at any future time the word of command should 
be, ‘ Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals, cast 
thy garment about thee, and follow me,’—He 
who is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
working, is able to remove all mountains, and 
make a way for me.” 

The importance of being well assured before 
breaking the silence of a meeting, seems to have 
deeply impressed her mind. She remarks, “ How 
very desirable it is, when we do apprehend our- 
selves called upon to be tongue and utterance to 
the people, that we carefully eye our stepping 
stones, that we may clearly observe when we 
should cease, as well as when to begin.” 

In 1830 she attended the Yearly Meeting of 
Baltimore, in company with our dear friends 


Jonathan and Hannah C. Backhouse, of England, 
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and accompanied them in visiting the families of 
Friends in Baltimore. 

Between the years 1833 and 1837, she at- 
tended nearly all the meetings of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting; also the Yearly Meetings of 
New England, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana and 
Baltim@re ; in the last three of which, she had the 
acceptable company of our esteemed friends John 
Hancock and his wife. 

In 1839, this devoted advocate of the precious 
cause of Truth, with the approbation of her 
friends, attended New England Yearly Meeting, 
and visited some of the Quarterly and other meet- 
ings within its limits, together with the families 
of Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting. For the 
latter service she was peculiarly qualified, being 
deeply impressed with its importance. 

On this occasion, she speaks of it as a “ very 
serious engagement,” and says, “I had to crave 
help of my Heavenly Father, morning by morn- 
ing, yea, on entering every house.”—“ But the 
Great Head of the Church, who bringeth into re- 
signation those whom he sends on His errands 
by His love and mercy helpeth and supporteth.’; 

To be continued, 


EXTRACT3 FROM LETTERS OF MARIA FOX. 


Wellington, Second mo. 11th, 1835. 

I am desirous of preparing a few lines, to thank 
thee for thy last kind letter, and to testify the 
love I always feel towards one whose friendship 
is sweet to us, but I fear it will not be a cheering 
epistle, for the frame of my mind is very low, 
It is a cloudy day with us in many ways. May 
it please the Lord, in his great merey, to “set 
his bow in the cloud,” and to give us faith to 
behold in it the token of an everlasting covenant, 
in which are included innumerable blessings 
and privileges to the humble believer. Our state 
is one of great solitude, and we are often called 
to the peculiar trial of witnessing severe suffer- 
ings, which we can do little or nothing to alle- 
viate. My dear sister has to endure lately, a 
great deal of very acute pain, so much, that last 
week nature seemed almost worn down with 
the agony and loss of sleep. As to myself, 
I am capable of doing very little for my 
beloved H. in the present time of affliction, 
and thou wilt be sure we acutely feel this; but 
we desire to remember that this also cometh from 
God, who “ is wonderful in counsel and excellent 
in working,” and who knows precisely what is 
the disciphrne our souls need. Whilst these out-' 
ward trials attend us, inward conflicts are not 
wanting. The enemy tempts and buffets me; 
he has Tost nothing of his ancient malice and 
cruelty; but if we can but cling in confiding 
faith to that Redeemer who has bruised the 
head of Satan, surely even this mortal foe can 
never harm us. Qh! for a grain of that tri- 
umphant faith which filled the breast of Paul 
when he said, “ Who shall separate us from the 
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‘a language which brings all human language 


love of Christ?” May the power of divine u 
to nothing. 


grace keep us all,—keep us humble, keep us 
watchful, prayerful and resigned to his will, and, 
whether that involve, as to us, doing or suffering, 
all will be well. 









































Wellington, Third mo., 1835. 

It has given us much concern to hear thou 
art so unwell as to be confined to the house, 
where, however, I hope thou wilt be willing to 
stay, till the variable winds of this variable sea- 
son are somewhat passed over, and a warmer 
sun sheds its beams upon us; or, as I ought 
rather to have said,till the sun sheds ou us warmer 
beams ; for the sun is unchangeable, and all the 
interposing clouds and chilling blasts of a wintry 
season and a changing clime can never, in the 
least degree, affect its vivifying warmth or its 
cheering brightness. It rolls on; day and night, 
summer and winter, seed-time and harvest at- 
test its power ; and yet how apt are we in a dark 
day or gloomy season, to speak and feel as if we 
knew not this most certain truth. So beautiful- 
ly does the natural world represent the spiritual ! 
My weak faith resembles my weak body; and 
when the genial rays of that luminary from 
which it derives its nourishment, are withdrawn, 
it shrinks and dwindles. Alas! when shall I 
learn to walk by faith and not by sight. I do 
not ask thee to write, because much writing is not 
good for thee, but, be assured, thou art, thyself, 
an epistle written in all our hearts, and it is one 
we love to read. We think of thee, my dear 
friend, as one with whom we.have often taken 
sweet counsel,—one who is’ peculiarly under the 
care of that good Shepherd who carries his lambs 
in his arms; and when He sees meet to feed them 
with the bread of adversity and the waters of 
affliction, will confirm to them that ancient word 
of his promise, “ Yet shall not thy teachers be 
removed into a corner any more.” This, how- 
ever, is not always fulfilled to us, just in the way 
we may desire. When it pleases God to with- 
draw us from these outward means of instruc- 
tion, from which we have often derived comfort 
and encouragement, He does not always open to 
us, in a particular manner, those springs of in- 
ward refreshment and consolation. He brings 
us, perhaps, into that state described by the 


Wellington, Third mo. 12th, 1835. 


We were much prepared for the solemn ti- 
dings of yesterday's post, by the particulars thy 
dear sister kindly gave us in her former letter. 
The compassionate kindness of a tender Father, 
has, in some degree prepared you for this be- 
reaving stroke. He has given you length of 
time to contemplate its ual approach, and a 
consoling evidence that his own gracious hand 
directed, carried on, and at length completed, 
this dispensation of sorrow to you, but now we 
must believe, of joy unspeakable to the beloved 

mt he has seen meet to remove from you. 
The afflictions which are of God’s appointment, 
are accompanied with a peculiar sweetness, be- 
eause He mercifully supplies a support propor- 
tioned to the exigence, tempers the storm with 
a conviction that he himself presides over it, 
shows us that it is subject to his control, that 
He has power to say to the swelling wave, 
“ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further;’ so 
that the humbled yet troubled soul is often sus- 
tained in a manner wonderful to itself, and en- 
abled to recognize the presence of that divine 
Saviour who said to his terrified disciples, “It 
is I, be not afraid.” Yet there are moments 
when nature secms overwhelmed with the force 
of its own emotions, and I do not forget that 
yours is a grief of the most tender and touching 
character, a loss that is irreparable; but, my 
dear child, flee to Him who is a father of the 
fatherless in his holy habitation. 


May you be encouraged, in this hour of deep 
distress, to commit yourselves unreservedly to 
his covenant care, through faith in that adorable 
Redeemer, who hath loved you and given him- 
self for you. You have had a long period of 
anxious watching by the bed of sickness; day 
and night it has been given you to walk as on 


the very borders of time and eternity; to feel 
the infinite importance of the one—the entire in- 
significance of the other. Lessons of deep and 
solemn instruction have been opened by the hand 
of heavenly wisdom, and as page after page has 
been unfolded, have not your hearts acknow- 
ledged their force, and have not your prayers 
ascended for, strength to receive all in submission 
to the will of , and for grace to complete in 
em the purpose of that perfect will? May these 

fully accomplished “ to the praise of the glory 
of his grace ;” may He take you into his own 


good keeping, comfort your hearts, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you! But I must not enlarge. 



















































































The Lord himself is teaching you by this most 
solemn and impressive dispensation, and when He 


takes the work into his own hands, He speaks 


mournful prophet, when he said: “For these 


things I weep; mine eye runneth down with 


water, because the Comforter that should relieve 
my soul is farfrom me ;” but still, my dear friend, 
He is as surely teaching us as when He does it 
in amore sensible manner; He is showing us that 
He is God, and none else,—that He will not 
give his glory to another,—that we must rest on 

im, and Him alone,—that to Him it belongs, 
to begin, to carry forward, and ultimately to com- 
plete, the great work of our salvation. May we 


then, my beloved M., lean, in full confidence of 
faith, on those precious “promises which are yea 
and amen forever, in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
May we know Him more and more to be “ made 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifi- 
cation and redemption ;” and then we shall be 
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able to look around on the swelling waves with 
something of the holy firmness which filled the 
breast of Paul when he said, “None of these 
things move me.” 

The state of our small portion of the church 
militant is, indeed, such that we cannot fail of 
being deeply interested in it, and sometimes the 
heart seems ready to sink at the view; but I love 
toturn to the contemplation of that state where 
all the sincere-hearted followers of the same 
Lord are forever united in his glorious presence. 
What an assembly is there, of spirits redeemed 
out of every nation, kindred, tongue and people, 
—and yet, all love, harmony ae tee ; and the 
nearer we ‘approach to the sun of righteousness, 
who is,the centre of that perfect system, the more 
we shall experience of a preparation for such 
blessed society. John tells us, in the fifth chapter 
of the Revelation, what song employs them. Oh! 
that the church on earth were more ready to 
catch the sacred strain! 


POOR PEOPLE AND POOR-HOUSES. 


The Blockley Alms-house is a more stupendous 
and magnificent establishment than most of the 
over-burthened tax-payers suspect. The exten- 
sive buildings within its bounds teem with a po- 
pulation sufficiently large to people a moderate 
sized town. There is much that is interesting in 


the history of the institution, its management, 
the plan of the buildings, and the condition of 
the inmates. No one can journey through its 
wards without witnessing many scenes well fitted 
to inspire a feeling of commiseration, and not a 
few which are calculated to excite disgust. 

We design giving our readers an insight into 
the mysteries of this vast establishment, but, be- 
fore entering upon the immediate subject of our 
sketch, we will take a retrospective glance at 
similar institutions which have existed in Phila- 
delphia from its first settlement 

The first account we can find in the early re- 
cords of Philadelphia, of any special provision for 
the poor, date in 1704. In that year the Colo- 
nial Assembly enacted a law providing that 
Justices should appoint overseers of the poor, each 
year; that a poor rate should be levied on the 
citizens, and that relief should be extended to the 
needy. Up to this date we infer that no provi- 
sion had ever been made for the establishment of 
an alms-house, and the relief afforded was given 
at once to the necessitous. 

The first notice of any appropriation for the 
poor which appears on the records of the City 
Council, is the following, which we copy verbatim 
from the minutes of January Ist, 1704: 

“ Agreed that the Mayor treat with the pre- 
sent overseers of the poore about a present supply 
for the poore & that this Comon Councill will in- 
demnifie the Mayor from any engagem’t he shall 
promise to the overseers on that acct.” 
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It appears that funds were not plentiful with 
the overseers, and that much of the usual distress 
incident to the season existed at that time. It 
seems, by the following extract from the minutes 
of the next meeting of the City Council, that the 
Mayor had been constrained to meet the emer- 
gency by a draft upon his own pocket. 

“The Mayor psuant to an order of- the last 
Comon Councill for his Treating with the Over- 
seers of the poore ete nu.» reports that he has ac- 
cordingly treated with the Overseers & for a pre- 
sent Supply to the poore, (they having no money 
in theire hands,) paid them out of his pocket the 
sume of Three pounds Sixteen Shillings & my =~ 
pence, which he is to be repaid out of the 
money raised.” 

On the 29th of July, 1712, City Council took 
the first steps toward establishing an asylum for 
the needy. It seems to have been designed as a 
house of employment only, no provision having 
been made for the infirm, sick or insane. 

The much-talked-of Poor-house project seemed 
Utopian until October 12th, 1730. On that day 
the following entry was made on the minutes of 
the Common Council : 

“The sume of One Thousand pounds, lately 
Granted by the Assembly to the Corporacon of 
this City, for the Building Alms-houses, is now 
brought in, and tendered by the Trustees of the 
General Loan Office, and the Mayor, in behalf of 
the Corporacon, Signed the Bond and affixt the 
Comon Seal as directed by the Act of Assembly, 
And it is now Agreed by this Board, That the 
monies shall Remain in the hands of the Mayor, 
Alderman Plumstead and James Steel, each one 
third part, Who are desired to fix Upon Some 
proper place to Erect the said Alms-house, and 
Draw a Model and Calculate the Charge thereof, 
and Lay the same before the next Council for 
their Approbation.” 

The minutes of the meeting of Council, on the 
3d of March, 1730, say: 

“The Board having under Consideracon, a 
proper place to Build the Alms-house of this City, 
It is Resolved by a Majority of Votes, That the 
Square or Lott of Ground, formerly in the possion 
of John Knight, near Society Hill, and now be- 
longing to Aldran Allen, will be a proper place 
to Erect the Same, and the Board now agree with 
the said Aldran Allen to pay him for the said 
Lott, the sume of Two Hundred pounds, and the 
Recorder is desired to gett a sufficient Title made 
to the Corporacon for the same.” 

We presume that most of our readers naturally 
desire some information respecting the precise 
location and size of a lot which could be pur- 
chased in Philadelphia for the sum of two hun- 
dred pounds, which would amount to $533.33}, 
Federal currency. “ Society Hill” was the name 
formerly borne by a large district which lay to 
the south of Dock street. The lot which was 
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sold by Aldran Allen for the stupendous sum of 
five hundred and thirty-three dollars and thirty- 
three and one-third cents, was the square of 
ground now bounded by Third, Fourth, Spruce 


and Pine streets! On this lot, which was then a 
green meadow, the original Poor-house for the 
city was built in the year 1730. 

In January, 1740, it was represented to the 
Common Council that much distress existed 
among the poor in consequence of the severity of 
the weather, and the inability of the overseers to 
supply their necessities. The Common Council 
met the emergency by appropriating sixty-one 
pounds ten shillings, and appointed a committee 
of citizens to solicit subscriptions among the in- 


habitants of the city. In the course of ,three’ 


days from the time of the appointment of this 
committee, it had collected the sum of two hun- 
dred and four pounds fourteen shillings and one 
penny, equal in amount to about five hundred and 
forty dollars. This was not doing badly for the 
little town of Philadelphia in 1740. 

In August, 1747, the title of the ground on 
which the Alms-house stood, was ordered by the 
Council to be vested in the city assessors, in trust 
for the city. 

In 1757, the Alms-house was still on the out- 
skirts of the town. In October of that year the 
magistrates of the city ordered “an arch” or 
bridge to be built across Third street, between 
the Poor-house lot and the ground of Richard 
Brockden. At the same time it was ordered that 
Spruce street should be “ regulated over against 
the Alms house so as to draw off the water.” 

The entire amount expended for the support 
of the poor, for the year ending March 25th, 
1759, was but two thousand nine hundred and 
forty-one dollars. The cost of supporting the 
same class in the City and County of Philadel- 
phia, for the year ending May 21st, 1851, was 
$396,659.37. Quite a contrast. During the 
latter period there was over $12,000 head money 
collected from emigrants, besides a considerable 
sum from other counties in this State, for the 
support of paupers who, of right, belonged there. 
The amounts received from these sources must, 
of course, be deducted from the grand total in 
making an estimate of the burthen imposed upon 
the tax-payers of the city and county. 

In February, 1766, the Assembly passed an 
act establishing a House of Employment for the 
poor in Philadelphia. The project had been agi- 
tated for some time, and a proposition had been 
made by a number of citizens to contribute from 
their private means towards the accomplishment 
of the design, and the Legislature then incorpo- 
rated a private association to manage the institu- 
tion. Fifteen hundred pounds had first to be 
raised by subscription ; each person who contri- 
buted ten pounds, or more, was to enjoy the pri- 
vilege of a vote in the choice of managers of the 
institution. After the fifteen hundred pounds 


were secured, then the Mayor of the city was! during the early days of the city. We invariably 


sees CC 
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authorized to borrow two thousand pounds on the 
property at Third and Spruce streets. By June, 
in the same year, the necessary amount was 
raised by contributions among the citizens, and 
the old property was subsequently mortgaged to 
Mary Harrison, Sarah Mifflin, Joseph Richard- 
son and John Maes, for the sum of £2000. The 
amount raised by these means was not sufficient 
for the completion of the work. Seven bundred 
and fifty pounds were subsequently loaned to the 
overseers by the authorities of the city. It is not 
probable that the contributors paid much atten- 
tion to the matter, for the overseers of the poor 
assumed the complete control of the institution. 
By an act of Assembly, passed March 25th, 1782, 
the corporation was virtually dissolved, and the 
entire management was vested in the overseers of 
the poor, who had authority to compel idle and 
dissolute persons to labor. 

The House of Employment spoken of was the 
old Spruce street Alms-house. The ground upon 
which this building stood was four hundred feet 
square, comprising the block now bounded by 
Spruce, Pine, Tenth and Eleventh streets. It 
was purchased in the year 1760, at a cost of eight 
hundred pounds, or about two thousand, one 
hundred dollars. At this time the location was 
far out of town, near the woods. There was a 
fine orchard on the northern part of the lot. The 
building erected on this ground was completed 
in 1767. It presented quite an = ap- 
pearance. Doctor Mease, in his “ Picture of 
Philadelphia,” published in 1810, says that the 
House of Employment stood upon the west side 
of Eleventh street. We incline strongly to the 
opinion that this is a mistake. The Alms-house 
lot only extended as far west as Eleventh street, 
and the Doctor probably intended to say that 
the House of Employment stood on the western 
side of the Poor House, on Eleventh street. In 
old times there was a tread-mill in operation at 
this establishment. lt was the terror of all 
the lazy vagabonds who went into the institution 
to avoid work. In 1810 there were twelve hun- 
dred and ninety-four paupers supported in this 
institution, at a cost of nearly $51,000. The 
entire number of poor pensioned in the city and 
county, or supported in the Alms-house, in 
1810, was two thousand five bundred. In the 
Spruce street establishment many articles were 
manufactured for sale. 

The “ Bettering House” stood in Spruce 
street until about twenty years ago, when the 
present immense establishment at Blockley re- 
lieved it of its crowded population. Most of 
our readers will doubtless remember the Spruce 
street house. The ground upon which it stood 
is now covered with the abodes of taste and 
luxury, and its value has increased almost be- 
yond estimate. It is a curious matter, and one 
well worthy of attention, to trace the history of 
such of our public institutions as were founded 












find them located, when first established, far in 
the eastern part of the city, where our grand- 
fathers placed them, little dreaming that the po- 
pulation would multiply so rapidly and the 
bounds of the city extend so greatly, that a re- 
moval farther west would soon become a matter of 
necessity. In ransacking the musty records 
which we have had occasion to overhaul in tracing 
the early history of the city and its institutions, 
we have had the contrast between Philadelphia 
at the present day, and the little town of the 
last century, brought before us in strong relief. 
Philadelphians are so accustomed to the changes 
that are constantly going on about them, that 
they lose sight of their startling character. We 
laugh, in the fulness of our wisdom, at our an- 
cestors for building their first Poor-house at 
Third and Spruce streets, so as to have it well 
out of town; while the project of erecting its 
successor, in 1760, near to the woods at Tenth and 
Spruce streets, seems scarcely less absurd. Be- 
fore ridiculing others, let us take a peep into the 
future, and endeavor to anticipate the opinions 
of our grand-children. 
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would take care of him for the remainder of 
his days. 

The Friends’ Alms-house was, in fact, a col- 
lection of small houses. The first cluster was 
built in 1713, on a green bank, about one han- 
dred feet back from the line of Walnut street. 
One of these ancient edifices still stands; it is at 
least ten feet above the present level of the 
street. The front range of buildings was not built 
until 1729. The main building was a quaint 
looking representative of a primitive age ; it was 
but two etories in height, excepting at the centre, 
on which there was an extra story. The roof 
was quite steep, and projected over heavy eaves, 
in true old-fashioned style. There was anarched 
entrance to the yard and rear buildings, through 
the centre of the front. 

This institution formed a comfortable retreat 


;for the needy members of the Society. Hach 





family occupied one of the small buildings, and 
did anything in their power to contribute to their 
own support. Several schools for children were 
taught within the walls. An old Friend, named 


Twenty years ago, | Brewer, mended watches in the front building 


Blockley Alms-house stood in a completely rural | from 1795 until about fifteen years since; his 
district; now West Philadelphia extends her meagre display of time-pieces, ranged in one of 


arms around it, and the city is rapidly growing 
up to its walls. The child is probably in exist- 
ence who will see the Alms-house moved further 
west, and its extensive grounds cut up into build- 
ing lots. Posterity will one day speculate on 
the contracted idea of those who built the 
Alms-house at Blockley, so as to secure its re- 
maining out of town. We can see no good 
reason why our city should not increase as rapid- 
ly in the next half century as it has increased 
in the past fifty years. If it should continue its 
giant strides onward, Blockley will be far in 
town before the dawning of the year 1900. 

The first poor house in Philadelphia, of which 
we have any knowledge, is yet standing—at least 
there is a remnant of it still in existence. As it 
was a private institution, which belonged toa 
society, we omitted to place it in the order of 
precedence its age entitled it to fill. We allude 
to the Friends’ Alms-house, which the great ma- 
jority of our readers will remember as an anti- 
quated looking building which stood, until 
within a few years, on the South side of Walnut 
street, between Third and Fourth streets. This 
ancient institution was founded by the Society of 
Friends, in the year 1713. Its history is some- 
what curious. In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, a Quaker, named John Martin, owned the 
ground upon which the house was subsequently 
built. He lived in a small tenement in the 
northeastern part of the lot. Although the pro- 
prietor of a good sized piece of land, Friend 
Martin was, nevertheless, quite poor. Ground 
so far west as Third street was not worth much 
at that day, and Mr. Martin not being able to 
provide for himself, gave his property to the 
Society of Friends, on condition that they 


the front windows, is always associated with our 
recollections of the ancient edifice. From time 
immemorial, the careful housewives of Philadel- 
phia have depended mainly on the Quakers’ 
Alms-house, for their winter stock of roots and 
herbs. Even at the present day, although the 
old buildings have almost entirely disappeared, 
and real estate agents, coal merchants, stock-job- 
bers, and other seekers after Mammon occupy 
the modern offices erected on the ancient site, 
still one sole survivor lingers about the old fa- 
miliar spot, and almost within the shadow of the 
very Temple of Commerce she grows herbs and 
roots, and prepares lotions and ointments which 
she dispenses to suffering humanity. 

In 1841, ground had enhanced so much in 
value, that the Society of Friends determined to 
turn their Alms-house lot toa more profitable ac- 
count. The old buildings, with the single excep- 
tion before alluded to, were demolished, and new 
edifices, designed principally for offices, were 
erected on the site. The fragment which still 
exists presents an essentially old-fashioned ap- 
pearance, with its pent roof and odd-looking 
bench at the door. These ancient architectural 
representatives of the early days of the city are 
becoming very rare; they are all following fast 
after the departed generation of men who were 
their cotemporaries. At the time the old build- 
ings were torn down, several snug two-storied 
houses were erected in the spacious yard for 
the accommodation of the inmates of the old 
establishment. Of late years, the poor thembers 
of the Society have been placed out to board, in 
preference to keeping them together. As the 
occupants of the new houses dropped off, their 
vacated dwellings were rented, and the profits 
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are appropriated to the support of the poor pen- 
sioners of the Society. The Friends are worthy 
of all commendation for their benevolent treat- 
ment of their needy members. The latter are 
always comfortably provided for, and are never 
suffered to become a burthen to the community 
at large—Sunday Dispatch. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 20, 1852. 





Inprana Yearty Meerinc.—The printed min- 
utes of this meeting having been received, the sub. 
joined extracts are offered to our readers. 

Tenth month Ist and 2d. During the progress 
of the consideration of the state of society, we have 
been, as we believe, favouredwith the feeling of 
Divine love, under the influence of which, exercised 
brethren have spoken feeliugly and instructively 
upon our present condition, as brought to view by 
the Answers. 

In regard to the diligent attendance of our reli- 
gious meetings, impressive remarks have been 
made upon the great obligation to meet together 
openly, for the worship of that great Almighty 
Being, who created us, and who gives us every 
good thing we enjoy, both temporal and spiritual. 
Those who neglect this high duty on account of 
the concerns of this present world must be deficient 
in that love and reverence towards God, which 
would become intelligent creatures constantly de- 
pending upon Him for his goodness, mercy, and 
protection. Divine worship is our reasonable ser- 
vice; and those who forsake the assembling of 
themselves together for that object, on account of 
being conformed to this world, have need to be 
transformed by the renewing of their mind, through 
the converting power of the Holy Ghost; of which 
we have, at this time, been affectionately reminded 
by the word of exhortation. 

Many pertinent remarks have been made upon 
the duties of parents towards their children, as to 
rightly training them up in the way they should 
go. The gift of Divine grace is a necessary quali- 
fication for this duty; a gift which we have been 
exhorted to seek diligently. 

The youth were affectionately exhorted to choose 
the Lord for their portion, and the God of Jacob 
for the lot of their inheritance ; that so they may 
be prepared to come forward in the Christian’s 
path, doing the Christian’s duty. 

The reading of the Holy Scriptures in families 
collected for that purpose, and by old and young 
in private, for religious instruction, was revived 
in a lively manner, as being profitable for spiritual 
advancement in righteousness, through faith in 
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Christ Jesus. Hence the practice was renewedly 
and impressively recommended, in accordance with 
the third query. 

It has been cause of regret, that a few cases of 
the unnecessary use of spirituous liquors should 
have existed, so as to be noticed in the reports ; 
and a desire has been expressed that great watch- 
fulness may be maintained against the inroads of 
this evil. 

In reference to our testimony to the freedom of 
the Gospel, and against a hireling ministry, as re- 
ferred to in the sixth query, a lively concern has 
been expressed that it should be borne with faith- 
fulness. 

Also, Friends have been made sorry that any in 
profession with us should be drawn into attendance 
of circus shows, or other places of diversion ; such 
practices having an obvious tendency to alienate 
the mind from the counsel of Divine Wisdom, and 
to foster impure dispositions, leading to evil. 

An exercise has been spread in this meeting in 
regard to the pernicious effect of certain publica- 
tions which have been sent within the limits of our 
Yearly Meeting, mostly anonymous, the tendency 
of which, if read and circulated, would be to sow 
the seeds of discord, and engender the spirit of 
disunity and division. The meeting is concerned 
to discourage all such, as far as may be; and de- 
sires to encourage the subordinate meetings and 
faithful members to exercise due care to the same 
end—desiring, as we do, to cultivate a feeling of 
thankfulness to our Heavenly Father, for his great 
mercy in so happily preserving Christian fellow- 
ship among the members of our body, and that our 
members may all Jook to the same good source for 
help to keep them united in future. 

The Central Book and Tract Committee now 
make report, as below, which has been read, and 
is satisfactory, and the Monthly Meetings are de- 
sired to attend to the opening of subscriptions and 
forwarding what may be raised accordingly. 


“« Report of the Central Book and Tract Committee. 

“To the Yearly Meeting,—The Central Book 
and Tract Committee report—That we have been 
engaged during the past year in encouraging an 
increase in the Monthly Meeting Libraries, and 
have rendered assistance therein by small dona- 
tions of books, in several instances, We have also 
presented parcels of Friends’ books to several pub- 
lic Libraries and Colleges, including the State 
Library at Indianapolis, and the Library belong- 
ing to the Indiana Penitentiary—all of which have 
been kindly received. 

“ We think that there are openings for further 
distribution of Friends’ books, both among the 
Public Libraries and those belonging to our own 
Monthly Meetings, which may profitably be filled, 
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as means may be afforded to the Committee, to 
enable them to do so. 

“ We have recently received an acceptable dona- 
tion of forty-six (46) volumes from the Book Com- 
mittee of the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadel- 
phia, to aid in the distribution of Friends’ books. 

« According to the suggestions made in our last 
annual report, the publication of a series of Tracts 
has been commenced, and we have proceeded so 
far as to have seventeen numbers stereotyped, and 
an edition or more of each printed, amounting in 
all to 31,000. The editions have necessarily been 
small, on account of the limited means at the dis- 
posal of the committee. 

«“ We have also, during the past year, purchased 
fifty dollars worth from the Tract Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia, and that Association has, 
in addition, generously sent to us for distribution 
about 35,000 of their tructs. 

«« We have procured a Depository for Books and 
Tracts at a convenient location in Richmond, and 
engaged a Friend to attend to it. Parcels of traets 
have been put up and forwarded therefrom to all 
parts of the Yearly Meeting, to the care of the 
Monthly Meetings’ committees; who, it has been 
expected, would attend to their circulation. Each 
Monthly Meeting has had one or more parcels sent 
to it, and a few have been furnished from the De- 
pository to Friends who were travelling, and desired 
them for distribution amongst the public, and we 
have taken measures to have such supplied as may 
apply for this purpose in future. 

“Most of the Monthly Meetings have opened 
subscriptions to raise money to assist in the pro- 
curing of tracts, and the money raised has been 
forwarded to our Treasurer. This has formed our 
stock for publishing and purchasing tracts. It 
seems desirable, and necessary to our progress in 
the work, that the Monthly Meetings should give 
their attention, at least once each year, to raising 

money according to the regulations adopted in 
1850, and sending forward the same seasonably to 
the Treasurer of the committee. Some of the 
Monthly Meetings, we think, may not have yet 
done so. 

« This work of distributing tracts, on subjects of 
vital importance, may be classed by many with 
the smaller duties, yet we believe it is a service 
that, when attended to in unpretending simplicity, 
has afforded comfort to the giver, and, in many in- 
stances, profit to the receiver.” 


Our Western Branch Committee forwards the 
following account of Western Agricultural School : 


“ The School has progressed to pretty good satis- 
faction since last report, having been attended by 
77 Friends’ children, 
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«“ The usual course of study heretofore pursued 
in the School, has been continued. 

“The Holy Scriptures are regularly read ; and 
the students attend the mid-week meetings at 
Bloomfield. 

“They still endeavour to supply work for the 
students, and several have availed themselves of 
this advantage, both at the School-farm, and at 
their places of boarding. Some have about met 
their expenses in this way, and others have greatly 
diminished them. 

“The receipts of the School have been fully 
equal to its expenditures.” 

(To b> continued.) 





Norta Carouisa Yearty Meetine.—By the 
kindness of a friend, who was present, we have 
been furnished with an account of this Yearly 
Meeting to its close. 

There were in attendance at the meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, on Seventh-day, the 6th inst., the 
undernamed ministers from other Yearly Meetings: 
Cordelia Bayes from London, Nathan Douglas 
from New England, Joseph and Daniel Haviland 
from New York, and Susan R. Smith from Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meetings. 

The Yearly Meeting convened at New Garden 
on Second-day, the 8th, when all the representa- 
tives, except four, were present; for the absence of 
these satisfactory reasons were assigned. 

The London printed epistle, and those in manu- 
ssript from London, Dublin, and each of the 
Yearly Meetings on this continent, were read, to 
the satisfaction and edification of Friends. 

The meeting, appreciating the valuable and salu- 
tary counsel contained in the General Epistle, 
directed that 1,500 copies should be printed, for 
distribution among Friends and others. 

On Third-day morning, the representatives to 
whom a choice of a clerk and assistants had been 
referred, proposed Aaron Stalker as clerk, and 
Allien U. Tomlinson and Alfred I. Lindley as agsist- 
ants, with which the meeting concurring, they 
were appointed to those stations. 

The state of Society was then brought into view, 
by reading the queries, and the answers thereto 
from the subordinate Quarterly Meetings ; and 
the exercise thence arising was productive of much 
excellent counsel and advice, the substance of 
which the clerk was requested to reduce into a 
minute, and produce to a future sitting of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

The subject of using the productions of slave- 
labour, which was referred last year to the atten- 
tion of the meeting this year, was then taken into 
consideration, and, after a full and free expression 
of sentiment, it was with much unanimity agreed 
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that the meeting could not take any action on the | have printed with the minutes of this meeting, the 
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subject; yet Friends were encouraged to attend, in | Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 


their individual capacity, to what may appear to 
be required of them. 

A report on the subject of spirituous liquors was 
produced, from which it appears that 115 of their 
members, over 18 years of age, have either used 
this pernicious article themselves, or handed it to 
others, for other than medicinal purposes. Friends 
were encouraged to a renewal of labour for the ex- 
tinction of this dangerous practice within the 
Society. 

On Fourth-day, a meeting for worship being 
held, the sittings of the Yearly Meeting were post- 
poned to the following day. 

On Fifth-day, the 11th, the committee, appointed 
last year, to endeavour to procure, within two 
years, a fund of $20,000 for the Boarding School 
at New Garden, reported that upwards of $2,000 
of this sum bad been raised, They were, of course, 
continued to the service. 

On Sixth-day, 12th, areport from the committee 
on education states that there are, within the limits 
of the Yearly Meeting, more than 1,100 children; 
all of whom, with one exception, have been, or now 
are, in the way of receiving school learning. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were 
quite interesting, and evince that the members of 
that body have not relaxed their efforts for pro- 
moting the welfare of the coloured race. 

The committee of conference was continued, to 
unite with those frou other Yearly Meetings, and 
acopy of the document prepared by the united 
committees, was directed to be subjoined to the 
printed minutes of the Yearly Meeting. 

After epistles to the other Yearly Meetings had 
been read and approved, the meeting solemnly 
concluded, under a comfortable feeling of love and 
unity, to meet at the usual time next year, if the 
Lord permit. 





Batrmore Yearty Meetinc.—A copy of the 
printed minutes of this assembly having come to 
hand since the publication of our last number, 
some extracts are given, in addition to the informa- 
tion which was furnished by our 7th number. 

Tenth month 19th, P. M. The Committee on 
Indian Affairs produced a report, which was satis- 
factory, and the subordinate meetings are desired 
to raise the sum of one hundred dollars, therein 
named, and pay it into the hands of the Treasurer 
of the Committee, to be applied in support of the 
establishment the ensuing year. This report con- 
tains very nearly the same matter as the report to 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Tenth month 20th. The Clerk is directed to 


























in London in 1851, on the subject of the restora- 
tion and preservation of love and unity, which was 
read in the meeting last year, and directed to be 
recorded upon the minutes.* 

On recurring at this time to the state of Society 


within our limits, the small number of members 


constituting many of our meetings, and the defi- 
ciencies which were apparent upon reading the 
answers to the Queries in regard to the due attend- 
ance of them; the meeting was introduced into 
concern on account thereof, and desires being felt 
to strengthen the things that remain, it was con- 
cluded to appoint a committee of men Friends, in. 
connection with a committee of women Friends, to 
visit such of our subordinate meetings as way may 
open for, particularly those within the limits of 
Virginia Half Year’s Meeting, and Dunning’s Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, to labour as ability may be re- 
ceived, for building up the waste places, and 
strengthening the hands of the members consti- 
tuting them. 

Under a renewed sense of the continued mercy 
and goodness of our Heavenly Father, in qualify- 


ing and enabling us to transact the various im- 


portant concerns which have come before us, in a 
measure of the love and fellowship of the Gospel, 
the meeting concluded. 

To meet at the usual time next year, if the Lord 


permit. 


Hvueu Batperston, 
Clerk of the Meeting this year. 





A Stave Case 1x New Yorx.—A case has just 
occurred in New York, in which the question was 
raised, whether a slave can be taken into the 
State with the knowledge and consent of the mas- 
ter, without losing his claim of ownership. 

On the morning of the 5th instant, eight coloured 
persons, five of whom were children, were brought 
before Judge Paine, on a writ of habeas corpus, 
granted on the petition of a respectable coloured 
man named Louis Napoleon. These coloured per- 
sons were brought from Virginia as slaves, and 
were then on their way to Texas in custody of 
their claimant. The counsel for the alleged slaves 
moved for their immediate discharge, on the ground 
that, having been brought into the State by their 
master, they are free, inasmuch as slavery is not 
recognized there, it having been abolished by spe- 
cial act; that they are not fugitives from labour, 
and therefore not liable to be retained under the 
laws of the United States. 





* This Epistle appears at 209 of our last volume. 
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A notice being served, Jonathan Lemmon ap- 
peared as the respondent, and answered, by his 
counsel, that the eight persons named in the writ 
were the property of Juliet Lemmon, wife of the 
respondent, who inherited them as heir and de- 
scendant of William Douglass, late of Bath county, 
Virginia; and that the respondent and his wife, 
with these slaves, were on their way to Texas, with 
the intention of residing permanently there. 

The case, being considered an important one, 
was deferred, by different postponements, until the 
13th inst., when Judge Paine gave his decision in 
favour of setting the slaves free. The Judge found- 
ed his decision upon the statutes of the State of 
New York. He said «that it is well settled in this 
country, and has not heretofore been disputed, 
that a State may rightfully pass laws, if it chooses 
to do so, forbidding the entrance of or bringing 
slaves into its territory. This is so held, even 
by each of the three cases upon which the respon- 
dent’s counsel relies. (Commonwealth vs, Ayres, 
18 Pick. R. 221; Willard vs. The People, 4 Scam- 
mons Rep., 471; Case of Sewall’s slaves, 3 Am. 
Jurist, 404.) The laws of the State of New York 
upon this subject appear to be entirely free from 
any uncertainty. They not only do not uphold or 
legalize a property in slaves within the limits of 
the State, but they render it impossible that such 
property should exist within those limits, except in 
the single instance of fugitives from labour under 
the Constitution of the United States. These slaves 
were not fugitives, but were brought voluntarily 
into New York hy the owner, in defiance of the 
statute. They are therefore free.” 

The case is likely to be carried to the Supreme 
Court. 





Marriep—At Friends’ Meeting, Pleasant Plain, 
Jefferson County, Iowa, on Second day, the 13th of 
9th month last, Perer Bepeit, of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, to Miriam C., daughter of Joha Andrews, 
of the former place. 


, At the same place, on Fourth day, the 15th | 





of 9th month last, Wittiam Z. Hopson to Lypia 
Awn, daughter of William Moorman. 





, At the same place, on Fourth day, the 13th | 
ult., Epwarp K. Hopson to Hannan, daughter of | 
Juhn Beales. 


, At the same place, on Fourth day, the 20th 
ult., Tuomas Jones to Resecca, daughter of Alex- 
ander Bell. The last mentioned are ali members of 
Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting. 








Diepv—Of bilious typhoid fever, on the 2d _inst.. 
at the residence of his father, near Tuckerton, Bur- 
lington County, N. J., Ezra Parker, in the 24th 
— of his age,a member of Little Egg Harbor 
Monthly Meeting. This young man had enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted health, and this sudden and 
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unexpected illness brought him into an awful situa- 
tion, as he was early impressed with an apprehen- 
sion that he would not recover. He exhorted those 
around him to take warning from himself, and not 

ut off the work of repentance toa death bed. 

efore h's departure, he was, through adorable 
mercy, enabled to believe that his prayers were 
bead and for the blessed Saviour's sake, his sins 
forgiven. 


Diea, On the 30thof Eighth month last, while ona 
visit to her relatives in Farmington, N. H., LavINA 
N., daughter of David B. Leighton in the 23¢ year 
of herage, a member of Weare Monthly Meeting 
Through the assistance of Him who mercifully 
cares for his children, she was enabled to beara 
long and distressing illness, with Christian fortitude, 
and resignation to the Divine will. She was often 
engaged in supplication for patience to endure to 
the end. Very near the s-lemn close, she said. 
‘Come Lord Jesus, come quickly—yet not my will, 
but thine be done.”’ 


—, On the 13th inst.. at Burlington, N. J., 
Exizasetu, wife of Caleb Gaskill, aged nearly 74 
years, a much esteemed member of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend evinced a 
Christian cireumspection in her life, and as the 
close drew near, she was enabled to view the 
solemn event with calmness and resignation, and 
to administer excellent counsel to her children, jor 
whose highest welfare she was deeply concerned. 





JAMAICA—ITS ADVANTAGES AS A HOME FOR 
COLORED EMIGRANTS. 


BY SAMUEL ALLINSON, JUN. 


In our 8th number, an article under the above 
caption, was copied from the National Era. But 
as it did not appear in that paper professedly as 
a continuation, the circumstance of its connec- 
tion with a previous number was overlooked 
until after its appearance in the Review. As 
the subject is interesting, and the information 
important, we prefer giving to our readers the 
whole communication, though out of proper 
order, to the omission of what ought to have ap- 
peared first.—Ep. 

Many of the colored people of the United 


States, surrounded by various difficulties, have 
felt unsettled in their homes, and have not re- 
garded them as permanent dwelling-places for 
themselves and their posterity. 

The writer of this article, sympathizing with 
them in their trials, and apprehending that Ja- 
maica presented inducements for emigration, 
addressed letters of inquiry to several gentle- 
men residing in different parts of the island, 
and has, in other ways, endeavored to procure 
reliable information with regard to the present 
condition of Jamaica, and the inducements 
which it holds out to moral and industrious 
colored persons to settle there. The result has 
so favorably impressed his mind that he deems 
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it a duty to present it for the consideration of 
those mn it most nearly concerns. The re- 
plies received strongly encourage emigration. 
A writer from Kingston says: “The room for 
industrious laborers is almost unlimited, and 
numerous productions, that are now neglect- 
ed, might be raised, and become valuable ex- 
ports.” 

Another, writing from Brownstown, in the 
north, says: “There is not, perhaps, a part of 
the world to which they could come with greater 
advantage to themselves or to the country, 
than to this islaud. Agricultural laborers are 
m great request: and if any understand cot- 
ton cultivation, their services would be eagerly 
secured.” 

Another offers to contract with from 100 to 
200 laborers for “one year certain,’ at the ac- 
customed wages—one shilling per day of nine 
hours, providing them also with houses, gardens, 
and medical attendance. A gentleman in St. 
Andrew’s parish, the proprictor and manager 
of several estates and plantations, says: “I 
could give every encouragement to deserving 
emigrants.” 

Jamaica is one of the British West India 
Islands, lies south of Cuba, in latitude 18 deg. 
north, is about 150 miles long, and 40 miles 
broad, and contains 4,000,000 acres. The in- 
terior is mountainous, but is nearly all capable 
of cultivation. Not more than ten acres to- 
gether, J. Bigelow remarks, are incapable of 
cultivation. The soil is very fertile, and on the 
large plantations little or no manure is used or 
needed. Water is abundant throughout the 
island; in many places it flows from elevated 
grounds, forming considerable streams, thus 
affording a water power which might be profitably 
employed in working machinery. Though 
situated within the tropics, the heat of the 
lower country is not greater than that experi- 
enced in our Middle States, being tempered by 
the sea breezes during the day, and by land 
breezes at night. The mountain regions are of 
course much cooler, but even there frost is un- 
known. Sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, pimento, 
(or allspice,) and ginger, are now the principal 
exports; but to these, numerous other articles 
might be added with great profit, if the laborers 
on their little freeholds would cultivate them. 
Bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, oranges, plantains, ba- 
nanas, figs, pineapples, shaddocks, tamarinds, 
dates, melons, grapes, &c., with many fruits 
of which we here know little or nothing, 
are abundant. Yams, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
and other farinaceous roots, are much used 
for food. The garden vegetables cultivated 
in this country grow there luxuriantly; and, 
planted at any season of the year, come to ma- 
turity in continuous succession. Of corn, sweet 
potatoes, beans, &c., three crops may be raised 
im a year. 


In the cooler parts of the island, apples, 














peaches, pears, plums, strawberries, raspberries, 
&c., ripen in perfection. —_e drugs, spices, 
and dye stuffs, may also be cultivated to great 
profit. So readily and so quickly are the various 
kinds of food produced in Jamaica, that want 
is almost unknown; whilst industry and eco- 
nomy are nearly certain of a fair measure of 
success. 

The wages of a laborer are, of course, lower 
than in the United States; but, as the measure 
of a day’s work is the same that it was under 
slavery, it is very common for the day’s task to 
be performed by a little after noon; and an 
active man can readily perform two, and some 
times three “day’s work” in one. The native 
population, however, with but few wants, and 
those easily supplied, mostly stop when the al- 
lotted task is done. 

J. McLean, a gentleman of Muirton, Jamaica, 
(a statements are very fully endorsed by 

. W. Gordon, a much-respected planter of 
Kingston,) in reply to inquiries as to the en- 
couragement which could be given to colored 
emigrants, says : 

“Those having the means to purchase land, 
say one, two, or more acres, could get it readily, 
either inthe mountains or low lands, at $15 to 
$50 per acre. 

“Clothing is a matter of little consideration 
here. It is so cheap as to be within the reach 
of all. In the mountains, warm or woollen 
clothing may be necessary at times. There are 
very few climates in Jamaica where the ther- 
mometer varies ten degrees during the year; 
and there are many places where there is 
scarcely any variation at all. Our climates 
vary from 90 to 50 deg. Fahr., according to 
altitude. 

“There are shops or stores at convenient 
distances all through the country, where set- 
tlers can get, at fair rates, everything they re- 
quire ; and within a reasonable distance of all 
habitations in low lands or mountains, there 
are churches and schools. Perhaps there is no 
country in the world where there is so much 
religious toleration (indifference?) as in this 
island, or where there is so much true freedom 
and protection to private rights, or where there 
is a happier peasantry. Would I could say a 
more moral one. 

“ As regards those who come here without 
the means of purchasing land, and depending 
entirely on wages for the support of themselves 
and families, I am confident they will be kindly 
received, and welcomed most cordially by the 
gentry of the country and managers of properties. 
If they are sober and industrious, they will 
meet comfort and encouragement on all the 
plantations where their services are required ; 
and there are few plantations or residences here 
that do not need industrious persons, more partic- 
ularly intelligent ones. Houses or places of 
abode would be furnished, and wages, varying 
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from 18 to 36 cents per day, given for such a day’s | “ will, with the blessing of God on honest indu:-" 
work as our indolent people here give. But as | try, be able to live and to bring up their families 
it is the desire of all managers to get as much | in comfort and respectability; and if persons of 
work done as possible, it would be paid for by | intelligence and piety, they will exert a benefi- 
job or task, when the willing man might, without | cial influence on their emancipated brethren ; 
much extra exertion, double, aye, and in many | while we may hope, from the social privileges 
occupations, treble that amount. Tradesmen’s | and religious advantages they would have an op- 
wages vary from 36 cents to $1 per day; but | portunity of enjoying, they would not have rea- 
we have very few who are really tradesmen. | son to regret their departure from America.” 
Juveniles, who are not attending school, will al- Persons wishing to go tothat part of the 
ways find employment and suitable wages. An | island should take passage to Falmouth or St. 
adult can get medicine and medical attendance for | Ann’s Bay. 
$1.50 per annum, and for his family in thesame | W. W. Anderson, an eminent lawyer and 
proportion. philanthropist of Kingston, in a published let- 
“ All industrious and frugal laborers manage, | ter to J. Bigelow, says: “ I wish we had a large, 
jn one or two years, to save as much money |a very large importation of your colored people, 
from their wages as enables them to purchase | who have been accustomed to farming. Our 
a piece of land, and become independent set-| climate, and our whole state of society would 
tlers. suit them infinitely better than Liberia, and it 
“ As regards the sickness to which they might | would be a cheaper course for them to a comfort- 
be subject in consequence of a change of eli- | able home. Great bargains of land, with build- 
mate, my own opinion is, that the change would ings on it, may still be had here. The sum 
be more favorable than detrimental to their | expended on the purchase of what is called an 
health. The sudden transitions from heat to | “ improved farm,” in the Western States, would 
cold, and vice versa, in America, are, in my | purchaso.here, in many cases, a large tract of 
opinion, more apt to generate disease than this | land with buildings. Visitors of every taste, and 
climate, where the temperature is move even and | for every variety of object, may probably visit 
uniform.” us, now that the way is rendered so easy and 
John Clark, a Baptist missionary at Browns- | pleasant by the steamers. The most beautiful 
town, who labored earnestly with the slaves, and | secluded retirements, in a delightful Italian eli- 
who still continues with the emancipated people, | mate in the mountains, may be purchased for a 
in a letter in which he kindly offers his assist- | trifling amount, say from 2,000 ts 3,000 dollars. 
ance to emigrants in purchasing land or procuring | But large tracts of fine land may be purchased 
employment, says: “It is right I should mention | in many districts for one or two dollars an acre, 
that wages are low compared with what they are and a comfortable living may be made out of it 
in the United States. From one shilling to one | by a very small amount of labor. When I con- 
and a half (25 to 37} cents,) per day is all that | sider the hardships of settlers in your new 
is paid for field work. Artizans and skilled la-| States, with the cold, frost, snow and damp, 
borers get from two to four shillings. With | they must encounter, and ice-bound eaaat 
these wages, however, the people live very com- | many months of the year, | wonder very muc 
fortably, for few depend entirely upon them. | that all who are not of the most robust frames 
Land being cheap and productive, almost every | of body do not prefer our island to settle upon.” 
one possesses one or more acres, and raises pro- 
visions for the support of himself and family, | . : 
and generally has something to carry to market ; IMPORTANT SLAVE CASE—CHARGE OF JUDGE 
so that with four or five days’ labor in the week oo 
on the estates, and one or two on their own pro- (Concluded from page 141.) 
vision grounds, our people get on as well, I believe, | |The word harbor is defined, by lexicographers, 
as any peasantry, certainly better than the pea- | by the words, to entertain, to shelter, to secure, 
santry of the Old World. 1 of course refer | to secrete. It evidently has various shades of 
to the sober and industrious, for the idle and | meaning, not exactly expressed by any synonyme. 
dissolute are in poverty and rags here, as else- | It has been defined in Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, 
where. “to receive clandestinely, and without lawful 
“In proof of the advantageous nature of the | authority, a person for the purpose of concealing 
field here open for sober and industrious men, I | him, so that another, having the right to the law- 
may mention that the greater part of the laborers | ful custody of such person, shall be deprived of 
in this neighborhood have, since their emancipa- | the same.” This definition is quoted in the opin- 
tion, purchased land, built cottages, and estab- | ion of the Court, as delivered by Justice Wood- 
lished themselves in comfort. Many of them | bury, in Jones vs. Vanzandt, 5 Howard, 227. 
have horses and carts, and bid fair to become a| But though the word may be used in the com- 
thriving people.” plex meaning there given to it, it does not follow 
He also expresses the belief, that colored per- | that all these conditions are necessary elements 
sons emigrating from this country to Jamaica, ' in its definition. Receiving and entertaining a 
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person clandestinely, and for the purpose of con- 
cealment, may well be called harboring, as the 
word is sometimes used. Yet one may harbor 
without concealing. He may afford entertain- 
ment, lodging and shelter to vagabonds, gamblers, 
and thieves, without the purpose or attempt at 
concealment, and it may be correctly affirmed of 
him, that he harbors them. 

The Act of Congress, by using the terms 
“harbor or conceal,” evidently assumed that the 
terms were not synonymous, and that there might 
be a harboring without concealment. The Act 
seems to be drawn with great care and accuracy, 
and bears no marks of thatslovenly diction which 
sometimes characterizes Acts of Assembly, where 
numerous synonymes are heaped together, and 
words are multiplied only to increase confusion 
and obscurity. But neither in legal use or in 
common parlance, is the word harbor precisely 
defined by the words entertain or shelter. It 
implies impropriety in the conduct of the person 
giving the entertainment or shelter, in conse- 
quence of some imputation on the character of 
the person who receives it. An innkeeper is 
said to entertain travellers and strangers, not to 
harbor them; but may be accused of harboring 
vagabonds, deserters, fugitives or thieves ; per- 
sons whom he ought not to entertain. 

It is too plain for argument, that this act does 
not intend to make common charity a crime, or 
treat that man as guilty of an offence against his 
neighbor, who merely furnishes food, lodging or 
raiment, to the hungry, weary or naked wanderer, 
though he be an apprentice or a slave. On the 
contrary, it contemplates not only an escape of | 
the slave, but the intention of the master to re- 
claim him. It points out the mode in which this 
reclamation is to be made, and it is for an un- 
lawful interference or hindrance of this right of 
reclamation, secured to the master by the Consti- 
tution and law, that this action is given. 

The harboring made criminal by this act, then, 
requires some other ingredient besides a mere 
kindness or charity rendered to the fugitive. 
The intention or purpose which accompanies the 
act, must be to encourage the fugitive in his 
desertion of his master, to further his escape, and 
impede and frustrate his reclamation. “This 
act must evince an intention to elude the vigi- 
lance of the master, and be calculated to obtain 
the object.” (2 McLean, 608.) 

This mala mens, or fraudulent intent required 
by the act to constitute illegal harboring, is not 
to be measured by the religious or political no- 
tions of the accused, or the correctness or per- 
version of his moral perceptions. Some men 
may consider it a religious duty to break the law, 
but the law will not consider this as an excuse. 

If the defendant was connected with any society 
or association for the purpose of assisting fugi- 
tives from other States to escape from their mas- 
ters, and in pursuance of such a scheme, afforded 
this shelter and protection tothe fugitive in ques- 
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tion, he would be legally liable to the penalty of 
this act, however much his conscience, or that of 
his associates might approve of his conduct. 

The difference between the action of the 
penalty and the action on the case is this :—The 
defendants might be liable for the penalty if they 
illegally harbored and concealed the fugitives, 
even though the master may have afterwards re- 
claimed them. 

But in an action on the case for damages, the 
plaintiff must show that the slaves were lost to 
him through the illegal interference of the de- 
fendants, or that some other appreciable loss, in- 
jury or damage was suffered by him in conse- 
quence thereof. In the first case, he would 
recover the whole value of the slaves asdamages ; 
in the latter, only to the amount of loss or actual 
damage which he shows he has suffered. 

If the owner of the fugitives does not think fit 
to pursue, in order to reclaim them, he cannot 
complain that those who have merely harbored 
them after their escape, have injured him, unless 
he ¢an connect such persons with the original 
escape of the slaves, and show that they seduced 
the slaves, and helped them to escape from the 
possession of their master. If the master had 
cutirely abandoned the pursuit of his slaves, and 
given up all attempts to reclaim them, before 
interference of the defendants, the whole value cf 
the slaves could hardly be claimed as the mea- 
sure of his damage, as their loss could not be 
then imputed to their harboring. 

But if the owner, or his agent, pursuing the 
fugitives for the purpose of reclamation, should 
trace them to the premises of a certain individual, 
and could trace them no farther, because they 
had been harbored and concealed and carried 
away secretly at night, and delivered to another, 
who continued the same process, and the pursuit 
of the claimant was thus baffled, no one of those 
individuals thus interfering, could be suffered to 
allege, that Ais interference did not cause the 
loss of the fugitives, or that their value was not 
a proper measure of damages in an action for 
such harboring. If a puliee of persons com- 
bine together to commit a trespass or wrong, they 
are liable to damages to the extent of the whole 
injury. 

The injured party may recover judgment for 
the whole damage against each, and elect de 
neliocoribus damnis, as he can have but one 
compensation. And where a number of persons 
are sued for a joint trespass or tort, and the 
plaintiff can prove any one of them to be guilty, 
the jury may find the others not guilty, and 
assess the whole damages against that one, even 
though many others, known or unknown, may 
have conbined with that one to do the act, and 
have not been sued. Although the plaintiff can 
recover but one satisfaction, the damages are in- 
divisible, and each joint trespasser is liable for 
the whole. 

It will be for you, gentlemen of the jury, to 
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apply these principles to the facts of the case be- 





fore you. The evidence is very contradictory. 
In some cases testimony apparently conflicting 
may be reconciled without imputing corrupt per- 
jury on either side. It would be difficult, per- 
haps, for the most enlarged charity to do so 
in this case. The whole case has been argued 
before you with very great ability, by the learned 
counsel, and as you are the sole judges of the 
facts, the Court do not think it necessary to make 
any re:narks upon them. 

If in your judgment the hypothesis of the 
defendants’ counsel is supported by the evidence; 
if Mr. Breckbill was merely a spectator, without 
counsel, interference or assistance ; if Mr. Weak- 
ley did not participate in the transaction at all, 
you should find them not guilty. If you believe, | 
also, that Kauffman did not assist in harboring, 
secreting, or deporting the slaves, but merely 
fed them out of charity, and suffered them to 
rst for a few hours in his barn—that they were 
brought there without his knowledge, consent or 
approbation, and taken away without his assist- 
ance, or any act of his, to enable them to elude 
the pursuit of their owner, or to further their 
escape—your verdict should be in his favor also. 

If, on the contrary, you find the hypothesis of 
the plaintiffs’ counsel to be the true one; if, 
from the facts in evidence, you believe that cer- 
tain persons in the region of country where the 
defendants reside, and including them, or any 
of them, were known as persons willing to assist 
fugitives to escape; that for this reason they 
were brought to the premises of Kauffman, by 
some persons known or unknown, who were assist- 
ing the slaves to escape; if they were received 
by him, harbored and secreted in his barn, then 
taken away by him, or by his agents or servants, 
after night, in order to assist them to escape, and 
to elude pursuit; if the slaves were thus trans- | 
ferred by him, with the countenance, counsel and | 
assistance of Breckbill, to the barn of Stephen 
Weakley ; if Weakley kept them secreted in his 
barn, and removed them, on the following night, 
to places unknown, and the pursuit of the owners 
of these slaves was thus baffled, you should find | 
for the plaintiffs the full value of the slaves in 
damages, as against all the defendants, or such of 
them as you believe, from the evidence, to have 
had an active participation in the offence. 

In fine, the burden of proof is on the plaintiffs, 
and in order to support their action, you must 
find from the evidence— 

Ist. That the plaintiffs were owners of the 
slaves named and described in the declaration. 

2d. That those slaves escaped from the State 
of Maryland. 

3d. That they were pursued by the agent of 
the owners, for the purpose of reclaiming them. 

4th. That the defendants, or some of them, 
knowing them to be fugitives, harbored and con- 

cealed them, in order to further their escape and 
enable them to elude pursuit. 


magpie 





| of its existence. 


5th. And if, in consequence of such harbor- 
ing, the slaves did escape, and were lost to their 
owners, you should find the value of the slaves, 
as damages, with interest, if you see fit. 

You will suffer no prejudice to operate on your 
minds, in favor of or against either of the parties, 
on account of any peculiar notions, either you or 
they may entertain, on the subject of slavery. 
You are sworn to render a true verdict. Tn 
order to do this, it must be according to the law 
of the land, rendering equal and exact justice to 
both parties. 





SATURN’S RINGS. 


A Dr. Craig has recently erected at Wands- 
worth Common, England, a great telescope, which 
has attracted very general notice. This new as- 
tronomical instrument has been turned towards 
Saturn, and has settled beyond a doubt that there 
is a third or interior ring surrounding that planet. 
Dr. Galle noticed, in the year 1838, that there 
was a gradual shaking of the inner or second 
ring of Saturn towards the body of the planet, 
and in 1850 the third ring was discovered by Dr. 
Bond of Cambridge, Mass., and an account 
thereof was published. In the subsequent part 
of the same year some additional facts respecting 
this third ring were discovered by the Rev. Mr. 
Dawas, of Wateringbury, but the great reflector 


(of Lord Rosse, and the telescope of the Cam- 


bridge University, England, having both failed 
to discover the ring, some doubts were expressed 
The above facts we gather from 
the London Illustrated News. 





WITHIN THE VEIL. 
BY EDWARD WHITE. 
Tis but a veil that hangs between 
The saint and joys divine ; 
And rays of mercy oft are seen 
Betwixt its folds to shine. 


When fainting pilgrims weep no more, 
But ‘mid their woes rejoice, 

‘Tis light from Heaven has saved the poor, 
And raised the grateful voice. 


When flames around the martyr’s brow 
Forbid his faith to fail, 

The beams which on his features glow, 
Shine from within the soul. 


And hourly doth that veil unfold, 
Some waiting saint to bi--s, 
Whom Jesus summons to behold 

His face in righteousness. 


The angels bear them, one by one, 
To join the eternal throng, 

Who, round about the great white throne, 
Awake the Conqueror’s song! 


Their harps of gold we hear not now, 
But soon the day will rise, 

When, veiled no more, we a'l shall know, 
The glories of the skies. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForEIGN INTELLIGENCe.—By the steamship Glas- 
gow, which arrived at New York on the 10th, and 
the Can: which arrived at Boston on the 12ih, 
Liverpool dates have been received respectively to 
the 26th and 30th ult. 


Exetanp.—D Israeli has sent a circular to the 
members of Parliament supposed to be friendly to 
the Government, requesting their presence on the 
opening of Parliament. He says that the House 
will proceed immediately to elect a Speaker and to 





take up business of the highest importance. No- | q 


thing has transpired relative to the proposed course 
of the Government. 

The controversey between the United States and 
Cuba is viewed wih great jealousy by the British 
public. 

Much activity prevailed in the cotton market and 
a slight improvement in price had taken place. 


France.—Prolonged Cabinet Councils were held 
caily, supposed to be in relation to the subject of 
the Empire. It was generally believed that the 
Senate would, on the 4th inst., propose in general 
terms, the establishment of the Empire, hereditary 
in Louis Napoleon. It is now understood that the 
confirmation of the Empire will be submitted to the 
popular vute. 

A remarkable instance of the apathy of Electors 
took place recently at Elbeuf. At the election of 
members of the Council, of 10,203 only 1412 de- 
posited their votes. 


Romr.—The Pope protests strongly against the 
recent Church modifications in New Grenada; threat- 
ens all the Prelates who obey the civil law there, 
and commends the Archbishop of Bogota for resist- 
ing. In consequence of this conduct of the Pope, 
the Grenadian Minister has struck his flag and de- 
parted from R- me. 

Tvscany.—An unsnecessful attempt was recently 
made to assassinate the President of the Tuscan 
Ministry. 

The condemnation to the gallies of Francesco 
and Rosa Madaia, at Florence, for possessing and 
reading the Bible is calling forth the combined ac- 
tion of Protestan's in various parts of Europe. De- 

utations from France, England, Switzerland, Hol- 

nd and Germany have pr ed to Florence to 
intercede for the release of Madaia and wife from 
imprisonment. 

Austaia.—The discussion of the Commercial 
Union question is again to be transferred to Vienna, 
and a treaty of trade between Austria and the South- 
ern States will be the principal object aimed at. 


Turxry.— Prince Robinski, the Turkish Ambas- 
sador at Paris, has been recalled and is replaced by 
Veby Pacha. 

Cattrormia AND THE Istumus.—The mail steam- 
ship Lllinois, from Navy Bay, arrived at New York 
on the 12th inst. bringing California dates to 20:h 
ult. 

The Isthmus was crossed from Panama to Aspin- 
wall in 8§ hours, and the on from San 
paeeae to New York was made in less than 23 

ys. 

The Illinois brought $1,999,881 on freight. 


A Chamber of Commerce has been formed at 
Panama, 
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The Illinois brings intelligence that Va!lparai*o 
was visited bya severe +arihquake on the 2d ult. 
The amount ofdamage was not ascertained, but it 
was supposed t0 be very great. A second shock oc- 
curred on the 7th ult. 


A re-dise y has been maile of the gold mines 
in the Pro of Chiriqui, about three hundred 
milesfrrom Panama. In the time of the Spaniards, 


| it is said these mines were as productive as any in 


South America, and that a city of forty thousand 
inhabitants existed there, eg dependent on the 
gold produce for subsistence. The inhabitants were 
riven away and the city entirely destroyed by the 
uifriendly Indians who then inhabited the country, 
but are now nearly extinct. Jt is said, however, 
that the large shafts connected with the mining 
machinery are still to be seen on the spot. 


Parties of emigrants from the plains still continued 
to arrive in California. From 150 to 200 wagous 
were su 10 be on their way to Carson Valley. 

Flour was selling at $30 to$35 per barrel. 


Sanpwicn Istanps.—Four weeks later intelli- 

had been received from the Sandwich Islands. 

fever was fast subsiding at Honolulu, and most 

persons attacked with it had recovered. aan all 

the foreign population of Honolulu had suffered from 

the disease, while very few of the native popula- 
tion were attacked by it. 


Cumwa —Alvices from China to 8 mo. 10th had 
been received at San Francisco. 


Emigration to California appears to have been 
checked in consequence of the opposition of the 
miners and the recent discussions throughout the 
State. 


Mexico.—The insurrectionary movements at 
Guadalajara, at the last accounts, appeared more 
formidable than ever. 


It is proposed to call a Convention and elect a 
new President. 


A plot for the assassination of President Arista 
has been discovered at Mariano. 

The steamship Fulton had arrived at Vera Cruz, 
having on board the United States Commissioners 
appointed to examine the Gardner claim. 


A serious engagement had taken place between 
the Government troops and the insnrgenis on the 
Rio Grande. A body of the National Guard, sta- 
tioned at Matarnoras, revolted, and passing over to 
the American side, organized, and then recrossed 
the river, 600 strong, and marched upon General 
Avalos, encountering him at the head of a body of 
1500 troops, at Victoria. A battle ensued which 
ended in the rout of Avalos and his retreat to Mata- 
moras. The revolt was occasioned by the usurpa- 
tion of Cardenas. 


Domestic.—A heavy gale commenced blowin 
on Lake Erie on the night of the 11th inst., aot 
continued with great violence for 24 hours. Several 
vessels are reported as totally wrecked, and a num- 
ber of others as greatly injured. It is feared, also, 
that a number of lives have been lost. 


The Steamship City of Glasgow, of this port, ar- 
rived here on the evening of the 14th inst. She 
left Liverpool on the 27th ult.; making the passage 
in 17 days against violent and continued head winds. 
Her advices have been anticipated by the Canada. 





